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government troops; the government forces lost so killed and 23? 
wounded, while the rebels lost 133 killed and 287 wounded. African 
natives took no part in the rebellion. The financial loss to all parties 
concerned was estimated at $25,000,000. Premier Smuts, in reviewing 
the outbreak before the Assembly, stated that the aim of the revolu- 
tionists was undoubtedly the erection of a soviet republic. — On March 
23 the Assembly by a vote of 55 to 51 refused to extend the franchise 
to women. — General Christian De Wet, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Boer forces in the war of 1809 and one of the leaders in a rebellion 
against the Union of South Africa during the Great War, died at his 
home at Dewetsdorp on February 3. — An outbreak among the Hot- 
tentots of former German Southwest Africa was crushed during May. 
— Great Britain is experiencing considerable difficulty in her plans 
for Palestine. In the first place the Council of the League of Na- 
tions has thus far failed to approve the British mandate over the 
territory; failure to do so is to be attributed largely to the attitude 
of France. Secondly, and more important, the Arabs are bitterly 
opposed to an independent state of Palestine under Jewish domina- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however the proposed constitution clothes 
the British High Commissioner with dictatorial power. — The natives 
of Mesopotamia have challenged British control over their territory, 
with the result that serious uprisings have occurred during the year. 

VI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

AUSTRIA. — The Austrian Republic has passed through another 
year of financial chaos and economic disaster. By mid-October the 
Austrian crown had become practically worthless, 3,400 crowns being 
offered for $1.00, the normal value being less than five to the dollar; 
by January 1 it required 10,000 crowns to purchase one dollar. Unr 
employment, high prices and starvation led to serious riots in Decem- 
ber. In Vienna thousands of unemployed attacked the stock ex- 
change, shops, restaurants and fashionable hotels; apartments of for- 
eign visitors and the well-to-do were ransacked and pillaged. By act 
of the National Council on December 21, owners of foreign currency, 
cheques or credits abroad were obligated to deposit with the govern- 
ment such property in exchange for bonds bearing 5% interest. De- 
spite the enactment of this measure, by which the government hoped 
to increase the exchange value of the crown, and the new issue of 
17,000,000,000 crowns early in January, many employers were unable 
to pay the wages of their employees. During the month of May the 
cost of living increased 25% while financial conditions constantly 
grew worse. For the purpose of easing Austria's financial difficulties 
the United States authorized a 25-year extension for payment by 
Austria of $25,000,000 for flour purchased in America. — By an act of 
May 22 parliament determined to continue the program of the Ameri- 
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can Relief Administration; provision is made for the feeding of 5,000 
children in public schools. Records of the American Relief Commis- 
sion disclose that up to March 20 the total number of American 
meals fed to Austrian children exceeded 200,000,000. In May the 
American Relief Mission was feeding daily 175,000 children, 900 pro- 
fessors, 10,000 students, 12,000 intelligentsia, and 5,000 others. The 
cost of a loaf of bread rose from 34 crowns in November to 524 
crowns in March. — Ratification of the Peace Treaty with the United 
States occurred without debate on September 2, ratifications being 
exchanged on November 8. — Announcement was made on October 14 
that Austria and Hungary had settled the Burgenland controversy 
(cf. last Record, p. 82) to the satisfaction of both countries; excep- 
tion to the agreement, which was reached through Italian mediation, 
was later expressed by Hungary, much to the surprise of Austrian 
officialdom. Under the Treaty of Trianon the Burgenland territory 
went to Austria, but when on August 29 Austrian officials attempted 
to take possession of the province they were attacked and repulsed 
by Hungarians. The Austrian government thereupon appealed to the 
Allies for authorization to send regular troops to repel the Magyars; 
upon refusal of this request the Austrians withdrew their gendarmes 
from the disputed area, leaving the Allies to deal with the situation. 
After an exchange of notes in which Czechoslovakia collaborated 
with Austria, the Hungarian government in a note to the Allies on 
September 11 denied official responsibility for the Burgenland episode. 
On September 12 Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, in a 
strongly worded communication to the Council of Ambassadors, pro- 
tested against Magyar violence and pointed out the danger to Cen- 
tral Europe of the Burgenland situation. This note was followed on 
September 23 by an Allied ultimatum to the Hungarian government 
demanding evacuation. An offer of the Czechoslovak and Jugoslav 
governments to restore order by military intervention was rejected 
by the Allies largely because Italy believed her interests would be 
menaced by the junction of the two Slav powers. It was at this 
point that Italy undertook mediation. By the terms of the agreement 
reached at Venice (1) Hungary bound herself to clear Bungenland by 
military means, if necessary, and guaranteed this undertaking to the 
Italian government; (2) Austria accepted the plan for a plebiscite 
for Oedenburg, Roboncz, and five or six small neighboring districts; 
(3) should this plebiscite favor Hungary, Austria agreed to renounce 
almost entirely her financial claims against Hungary. Should any 
counterclaim be raised by Austria, the two parties agree to submit 
the question to an arbitrator. As a result of the plebiscite Oeden- 
burg decided in favor of Hungarian sovereignty and was handed over 
to the Hungarian authorities on New Year's Day. — Ratification of the 
treaty with Czechoslovakia {cf. infra, p. 93) was bitterly opposed by 
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the Pan-Germans, who vehemently declared that the treaty thwarted 
all opportunity for a future union of Austria and Germany. To meet 
this objection the Council passed two modifying resolutions. Article 
I of the treaty bound both states to carry out fully the terms of the 
treaties of St. Germain and Trianon; the Council's modifying resolu- 
tion added the qualifying clause " subject to Austria's economic 
capacity ". The second resolution dealt with Article IV of the treaty 
in which the two states agree not to allow upon their territory any 
political or military organization hostile to the integrity or security 
of the other party. This clause raised the question of the relation of 
Austrian Germans to the German minority in Czechoslovakia. To 
obviate this difficulty the second modifying resolution was adopted, 
to the effect that this clause does not refer to the existence or activi- 
ties of associations having as their object the encouragement of 
nationality and the support of the economic and cultural aims of 
peoples of the same race, but refers only to attempts to overturn the 
existing constitutions by force. Despite these qualifying resolutions, 
so belligerent was the attitude of the opposition that Dr. Schober, 
premier, resigned but was immediately reelected, by 80 votes to 72. 
Dr. Hennet, however, became Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Pre- 
mier assuming the portfolio of Interior. — On May 24 the Schober 
cabinet resigned after the refusal of parliament to vote 120,000,000,000 
crowns for the purpose of increasing salaries of civil servants. It 
was succeeded by a coalition cabinet headed by Ignatius Seipl, leader 
of the Christian Socialist party, as follows: Foreign Affairs, Gruen- 
berger; Commerce, Kraft; War, Vougoin; Justice, Waber; Agricul- 
ture, Buchinger; Interior, Frank; Transportation, Odehnal; Educa- 
tion, Schneider. The portfolios of Interior, Justice and Commerce 
were given to Pan-Germans. Considerable excitement and some 
anxiety have been manifested during the year by the discovery of re- 
actionary plots to overthrow the Republic and restore monarchy. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES.— In November the fron- 
tiers of Albania were definitely established by the Council of Ambas- 
sadors and her political entity recognized by the Supreme Council. 
The general line of frontier laid down rectifies the line arranged by 
the London Ambassadorial Conference of 1913 as follows: Albania 
receives the district of Ligne; the Dibra Striga road is given to 
Jugoslavia, also the territorial angle which secures Jugoslavia a 
better position in Prizrend and Podgaritza. Albania is awarded Scu- 
tari, but Jugoslavia is to have the use of its port of Dulcina on the 
Adriatic. In December and again in March attempts to overthrow 
the Tirana government ended in failure. The Catholic Albanians of 
the North (Mirdites) have appealed to the League of Nations and to 
the Allied Powers for protection against the encroachment of the 
Mohammedans. 
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In Bulgaria the High Court called to judge the members of the 
Radoslavoff cabinet and General Gekoff, the former charged with 
having conspired with the dethroned Czar, Ferdinand, to cause the 
nation to enter the Great War on the side of the Central Empires, 
and the latter with having illegally executed the decrees of the said 
conspiracy, convened at Sofia on October 11. — The tragic assassina- 
tion of M. Dimitroff, Minister of War, on October 22 was attributed 
to his manner of enforcing the Treaty of Neuilly and his unfriendly 
attitude toward the agents of Soviet Russia. — Official announcement 
has been made that after months of delay, caused by disagreements 
concerning the fulfilment of certain provisions of the Treaty of 
Neuilly, diplomatic relations have been resumed with Jugoslavia. — 
Communal elections resulted in a substantial victory for Premier 
Stamboulinsky, the Agrarian party securing over 13,000 municipal 
council seats out of a total of 26,000, the balance being distributed 
among the Bourgeois and Communist parties. That Bulgaria may 
meet her heavy indemnity bill, the Reparations Commission has taken 
control of the country's resources and revenues for a two-year 
period. During this time Bulgaria must pay 40,000,000 gold francs 
and 137,000,000 gold francs per year thereafter until the indemnity 
has been fully paid. This action on the part of the Commission is 
bitterly resented by the agrarians who continue their hostile attitude 
toward the bourgeoisie. Indeed, throughout the year bitter contro- 
versies between the two factions were frequent and finally culminated 
in the shooting of A. L. Grekof, one of the bourgeois leaders. The 
threatened peasant revolution which was currently predicted when 
the Congress of the Agrarian party convened on May 28, failed to 
materialize. 

Events in Greece during the year have centered largely about im- 
perialistic and international affairs. The ambitions of Greece in the 
Near East have not been realized (cf. supra, p. 16), and the Greeks 
and Turks appear to be more embittered toward each other than ever 
before. By an order of Mustapha Kemal, Turkish Nationalist leader, 
issued January 20, all the Greek residents of Konieh were deported 
to Erzerum. Ten days later Kemalist authorities in Samsun arrested 
and put to death 300 Greek civilians. Meanwhile the Turkish authori- 
ties, nominally in power in Constantinople, confiscated large quanti- 
ties of Greek goods, and when Greek consular agents protested they 
were saved from bodily harm only by the prompt intervention of 
British forces. On February 2 Thracian deputies in the Greek Na- 
tional Assembly presented a memorandum to the ministers of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United States asking that Thrace under 
no circumstances be separated from Greece. To the end that Greece 
might retain her present territorial grip along the ^Egean and realize 
her aspirations in Asia Minor, Premier Gounaris spent five months 
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in the chancelleries of Western Europe. That, in the opinion of the 
National Assembly, he failed in his purpose was evident from the 
adverse vote which he received on March 10 following his return. 
Out of 355 votes the government mustered only 155, and at once re- 
signed. Failure of M. Stratos, leader of the Reformists, to form a 
new cabinet led to the recall of M. Gounaris, who, after taking the 
portfolio of Justice, reconstructed his ministry as follows: Finance, 
M. Protopapadakis ; War, M. Baltadgis; Agriculture, M. Argyros; 
Education, M. Polygenis; Communications, M. Stratigos; National 
Economy, M. Ruffos; Interior, Admiral Goudas; Public Assistance, 
M. Theodorides; Treasury, M. Malah, a Jewish deputy from Saloniki, 
and the first man of that faith to be accorded a ministerial portfolio 
in Greece. The National Assembly expressed confidence in the new 
ministry by a vote of 164 to 86. On April 1, following a heated dis- 
cussion about armistice terms with the Turkish Nationalists, the As- 
sembly again expressed confidence, 163 to 52, the 80 Venizelist mem- 
bers withdrawing while the vote was being taken. But the financial 
and international policies of the government continued to be targets 
of attack and on April 11 the Premier won a vote of confidence by 
the narrow majority of one; the next day he resigned and King 
Constantine again summoned M. Stratos to form a new cabinet. 
Although he succeeded in this task the Assembly by a vote of 170 to 
154 refused to express confidence and on May 18 the new ministry 
resigned. Faced by this dilemma the King again invited M. Gonnaris 
to head a new cabinet; this he refused to do but expressed willing- 
ness to cooperate with Stratos in a coalition ministry in which all 
legitimist parties would be represented, the Liberals alone being ex- 
cluded from it. This proposal was accepted by M. Stratos and on 
May 23 the new government was formed under the presidency of M. 
Protopapadakis, former Minister of Finance. In this cabinet M. 
Theotokis retained the War portfolio; M. Gounaris became Minister 
of Justice; M. Stratos, Interior; M. Leonidas, Marine; M. Ladopou- 
los, Finance; Admiral Goudas, National Economy; General Stratigos,. 
Communications; M. Polygenis, Education; M. Lycourezos, Treas- 
ury; M. Argyros, Agriculture; M. Theodorides, Public Assistance; 
M. Mercouris, Food; and M. Baltadgis, Foreign Affairs. The Na- 
tional Assembly expressed confidence on May 24 by a vote of 218 to 
30. — The financial blockade from which Greece has suffered since the 
elections of November 14, 1920 (cf. last Record, p. 95), has been cir- 
cumvented in part by declaring one-half of the Greek paper currency 
void for any monetary transaction and valid only as a bond bearing 
6 l A% interest and redeemable in 20 years. To do this, all banknotes 
were cut in two, one part, duly specified, being used as currency,, 
the other automatically becoming a 20-year interest-bearing bond. 
To facilitate business transactions the National Bank of Greece 
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together with a number of other banks may advance currency paper 
to those who turn in bond paper. All foreigners living abroad and 
holding Greek banknotes are exempt from the operation of the new 
loan; some exceptions are also made in the case of foreigners living 
in Greece. A number of new bonds into which the half-banknotes 
will eventually be converted will be drawn for redemption, at par, 
thrice a year. 

The new Constitution of Jugoslavia was ratified by the Belgrade 
National Assembly on June 29, 1921, by a vote of 233 to 35. It is 
divided into fifteen parts and in some respects closely resembles the 
Serbian Constitution of 1888, which was reenacted in 1903. Part I 
provides for a constitutional, parliamentary, hereditary monarchy 
and designates the name of the state, the coat-of-arms, the flag and 
the official language. Part II is devoted to the rights and duties of 
citizens, a longer space being given to these topics than in any other 
recent constitution. Part III devotes twenty-three sections to social 
and economic regulations such as protection of labor, health, mar- 
riage, insurance against accident, illness, unemployment, incapacita- 
tion, old age and death. The protection and obligation of property 
rights receive special attention. In Part IV the various authorities 
in the state are defined. The powers of the King and provisions re- 
garding the royal family are treated in Part V. Similarly Part VI 
is devoted to the Regency. Part VII provides for a unicameral legis- 
lature chosen by universal suffrage with representation of minorities. 
Regulations for voting as well as for those qualified to sit in the 
national legislature are also included in this part. The administrative 
authority is discussed at length in Part VIII and the judiciary in 
Part IX. Arrangements are made for an independent system of 
courts whose importance in the trial of civil and criminal cases may 
be great, but whose power over other branches of the government 
may be described as practically nil. Part X is devoted to state 
economy where such subjects as taxation, budget and general finan- 
cial control are discussed. Part XI is devoted to the army. In Part 
XII arrangements for amending the constitution according to the 
French model are stipulated. Parts XIII and XIV provide for the 
transfer of authority from the old officials and old organization to the 
new, and for the definite coming into effect of the new constitution.— 
The adoption of repressive measures against the Communists led to 
the assassination of M. Drashkovitch, Minister of Interior, on July 
21. — King Peter, third member of the Karageorgevitch dynasty to 
reign, died on August 16 and was succeeded by Prince Regent Alex- 
ander, who on November 5 took the oath to support the new consti- 
tution. On June 8 the new ruler and Princess Marie, eldest daughter 
of the King and Queen of Rumania, were married at Belgrade. Dif- 
ferences between Radicals and Democrats regarding both internal 
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and foreign policies threatened a cabinet crisis, which was averted, 
however, when President Ribar of the Chamber succeeded in media- 
ting between the two factions. M. Pashitch retained the premier- 
ship but M. Pribitchevitch, Minister of Education, was forced out. 
An American syndicate associated with the Morgan interests has 
completed arrangements with the Jugoslav government for construc- 
tion of a railroad connecting Belgrade with an Adriatic port, either 
on the Dalmatian or the Herzegovina coast. 

As the result of a political feud of long standing between M. 
Averescu and M. Jonescu, a cabinet crisis was precipitated in Rumania. 
After the downfall of the Averescu ministry a new government 
formed by M. Jonescu was soon forced to retire, and in February the 
Liberal party, absent from power since 1919, came into the ascend- 
ency under the leadership of the veteran M. Bratiano, who became 
Minister of Finance. The other portfolios were filled as follows: 
Interior, M. Viatoiano; Foreign Affairs, M. Duca; Industry, M. Sasso; 
Public Instruction and Commerce, M. Angelesco; Agriculture, M. 
Constantinesco; Public Worship and Public Works, M. Banu; Labor, 
M. Marzesco; Justice, M. Floresco; Transport, M. Moscui. The new 
government has undertaken to inaugurate a scheme of thorough- 
going economic reconstruction in the hope that all government waste 
may be eliminated. — The agrarian reforms undertaken last year (cf. 
last Record, p. 97) are progressing. Considerable anxiety has been 
manifested by the Rumanians throughout the year concerning the 
attitude of Soviet Russia toward Bessarabia. (Cf. supra, p. 93.) 

BALTIC STATES.— The conclusion of the Finnish-Russian Peace 
treaty (cf. last Record, p. 98) failed to establish cordial relations be- 
tween Finland and her Soviet neighbor. The activities of Finnish 
white raiding bands and the Karelian insurrection (cf. infra, p. 117) 
were largely responsible for the continued tension between the two 
countries. The League of Nations, to which Finland referred the 
Karelian question, appointed Poland as arbitrator, charging her with 
the task of finding an adequate solution of the problem. During the 
year two important conferences of the Baltic States were held for 
the purpose of establishing more friendly relations and developing a 
common spirit of cooperation. The first of these, held at Riga in 
October and November, was attended by representatives of Russia, 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Numerous problems affect- 
ing the economic relations of the states represented were discussed. 
Among other things it was agreed that Russia should, before the end 
of the year, negotiate separate commercial treaties on the most- 
favored-nation principle with each of her Baltic neighbors. It was 
further proposed that a financial commission be created to consider 
the possibility of effecting means of closer financial relationship. It 
was also agreed that a permanent Economic Bureau should be estab- 
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lished at Riga for the purpose of carrying out the resolutions of the 
Conference and of developing further plans for joint action. The 
second, and in many respects the more important, of these confer- 
ences, was held at Warsaw during March. On account of strained 
relations with Poland, Lithuania was not represented. A common 
agreement, to be known as the Baltic Alliance and to extend for a 
period of five years, was finally reached. Among other things it 
provides for arbitration of disputes; confirms the present frontiers as 
laid down in existing treaties; common customs, economic, postal, 
railway and consular agreements; and the adoption of a common 
economic policy toward Russia. It also stipulates that no member 
shall make any new treaty inimical to the others. — Failure of Pre- 
mier Vennola and his cabinet to induce the Diet (Eduskunta) of 
Finland to ratify the Baltic Alliance Treaty led to the resignation of 
the entire ministry on May 13. Pending general parliamentary elec- 
tions a temporary government was formed under the leadership of 
Dr. A. K. Cayander. — A German-Finnish commercial treaty was 
signed in Berlin April 22. — The Council of the League of Nations on 
January 11 formally undertook to guarantee the neutralization of the 
Aland Islands and to shoulder responsibility of enforcing treaty 
stipulations respecting the islands. Finland is empowered to act in 
defense of the islands if their neutrality is threatened. Axel L. As- 
trom has been named as Finnish Minister to the United States. — On 
January 7 Esthonia signed an important commercial treaty with 
France; by its terms France is granted most-favored-nation treatment 
for her exports to Reval, together with a rebate for wines, silks and 
perfumes. France grants Esthonia the minimum tariff for certain 
goods and rebates of from fifteen to sixty per cent on others. The 
Esthonia-Finland Treaty of January 29 provides for reciprocal cus- 
toms preference, which almost amounts to a customs union. — In 
Latvia the Meierowics government has directed its efforts to estab- 
lishing more friendly relations with the neighboring states and im- 
proving the internal conditions of the country. In July a Concordat 
was arranged with the Vatican. During the year the Latvians nego- 
tiated a commercial treaty with France, similar to that between 
France and Esthonia. Over 200,000 Lettish refugees have been repa- 
triated from Russia. — In Lithuania a new coalition cabinet of Demo- 
crats and Christian Democrats, headed by M. Galvanauskas, came 
into office toward the end of January. (Cf. infra: Poland, p. 112, 
Russia, p. 117.) 

BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG. — Parliamentary elections held 
on November 20-28 brought to a close a hard-fought campaign which 
focused on the question of language, national defense, and reduction 
of the period of military service to six months. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, chosen directly, the Catholics returned 80, Socialists 68, 
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Liberals 34, and other parties 5. In the Senate the Catholics are 
represented by 73 members, Socialists 52, and Liberals 28. The elec- 
tions as a whole showed a gain for the Catholic party and a loss to 
the Socialists, while the Liberal representation remained practically 
unchanged. The twenty senators chosen by cooptation are persons 
distinguished for their intellectual, moral and economic services to 
the country. Mme. Marie Spaak-Janson, Socialist senator, is the first 
woman elected to a Belgian parliament. Following the resignation 
of Count de Wiart as premier a new cabinet was organized by M. 
Georges Theunis as follows: M. Georges Theunis, Premier and Min- 
ister of Finance; M. Jaspar (Catholic), Foreign Affairs; M. Masson 
(Liberal), Justice; M. Van de Vyvere (Catholic), Economic Affairs; 
M. Deveze (Liberal), Defense; Viscount Berryer (Catholic), Inte- 
rior; M. Neujean (Liberal), Railways; Baron Ruzette (Catholic), 
Agriculture and Public Works; M. Moyersven (Catholic), Industry 
and Labor; Professor Hubert (Liberal), Sciences and Arts; M. 
Franck (Liberal), Colonies. The new ministry thus included five 
Catholics and five Liberals, the Socialists being unrepresented. The 
new Catholic-Liberal coalition, in which confidence was expressed by 
a vote of 73 to 13, has had a stabilizing effect upon business interests, 
which look to it for the eventual repeal of the paternalistic legislation 
enacted under pressure of the Socialists. — Still staggering under a 
burden of taxation necessitated by interest charges on the national 
debt of 35,000,000,000 francs, with government expenses five times as 
great as before the war, and with the cost of living four and a half 
times the standard of 1913, the country has, nevertheless, made con- 
siderable material progress. Unemployment has steadily decreased, 
yet the unemployment indemnity of five to ten francs a day per 
family still constitutes one of the heaviest drains on the treasury. 
Foreign trade statistics for 1921, as compared with the previous year, 
indicate a falling off of exports and imports, but show a slight im- 
provement in trade balance. Imports decreased from 12,941,765,000 
francs in 1920 to 10,054,583,000 francs in 1921, a decrease of 2,887,- 
182,000 francs, while exports decreased from 8,862,011,000 francs in 
1920 to 7,147,327,000 francs in 1921, a decrease of only 1,714,684,000 
francs. The budget for the current year provides for a total expendi- 
ture of less than 7,500,000,000 francs as compared with 8,500,000,000 
francs in 1921, and nearly 9,500,000,000 francs in 1920. Taxes have 
been so increased that the deficit contemplated for 1922 will be only 
about 1,000,000,000 francs as against 4,000,000,000 francs for 1921 and 
7,000,000,000 for 1920. 

The treaty providing for economic union between Belgium and 
Luxemburg became effective May 1, 1922, following an exchange of 
ratifications on March 6. By this agreement each nation preserves its 
absolute sovereignty and independence; the customs frontier between 
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the two countries is abolished; Luxemburg adopts the Belgian tariff 
schedule on its other frontiers; receipts from customs are to be 
pooled and divided in proportion to population. Henceforth, so far 
as other states are concerned, Belgium and the Grand Duchy consti- 
tute a single entity in economic matters, and future commercial 
treaties will be concluded by Belgium in the name of the Customs 
Union. Luxemburg has very few consular agents in foreign coun- 
tries and, since 1880, the protection of its commercial interests has 
been cared for chiefly by the consular agents of Holland; this duty 
has now been transferred to Belgian consuls. The currency of the 
Grand Duchy will be retired and the Belgian monetary system will 
be extended over Luxemburg. The treaty also provides for the opera- 
tion of the Grand Duchy's railways, which constitute Belgium's prin- 
cipal outlet toward Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, Southern Germany, 
Italy and Eastern Europe. Three mixed commissions and a court of 
arbitration are provided to carry out the agreement on an equitable 
basis. 

The Central Industrial Committee formally congratulated M. Jas- 
par, Minister of Finance, for his insistence as to the sacredness of 
private property and his opposition to nationalization at the Genoa 
Conference (cf. supra, p. 11). Belgian investments in Russia total 
$700,000,000; Belgian interests alone own or control 151 Russian in- 
dustrial, mining or manufacturing enterprises including 57 mines and 
metallurgical plants, 16 foundries, 15 plate and window glass estab- 
lishments, and 13 public-utility systems. One-third of Russia's pig- 
iron, 42% of her sheet-iron and rolled-iron, 75% of her chemical prod- 
ucts, and over 30% of her glass are produced by these Belgian enter- 
prises (cf. supra, International Relations, p. 14). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Despite handicaps, Czechoslovakia has 
continued her policy of strengthening her position in Central Europe. 
To this end she entered into an alliance with Rumania in order to 
secure protection against any aggressive act on the part of Hungary. 
Late in August she signed a military compact with Jugoslavia pro- 
viding means for executing and defending their treaty of alliance (cf. 
last Record, p. 6). With Poland she concluded both a commercial 
treaty and a political agreement; the latter is directed against no 
third country, and is merely a sanction of the friendly relations exist- 
ing between the two contracting parties, but at the same time it 
expressly stipulates the determination of both countries to resist 
Habsburg restoration anywhere and under any circumstances. With 
Austria she likewise concluded a five-year agreement, paving the way 
for a mutual policy of friendship and cooperation, and guaranteeing 
mutual support in maintenance of the peace treaties of St. Germain 
and Trianon. On June 5 a provisional treaty with Soviet Russia 
and Ukrainia was signed at Prague; the text contains a declaration 
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of mutual neutrality and a diplomatic and consular arrangement. 
The questions of de jure recognition and legal revindication of prop- 
erty of Czechoslovak citizens in Russia were reserved for future de- 
cision. — The Federation of Trade Unions in its annual report stated 
that in the year 1920 its total membership amounted to 822,561 per- 
sons, an increase of 94,056 over the preceding year. — Within the year 
the government signed an agreement with the Franco-American 
Standard Oil Company granting to it a monopoly for prospecting, 
welUsinking and, subject to certain restrictions, a trading concession 
for thirty years. — President Masaryk issued an amnesty setting at 
liberty practically all the Communist agitators and their followers 
who were jailed for participating in the abortive uprising and general 
strike of December, 1920 (cf. last Record, p. 88). (Cf. supra, Austria, 
p. 85; infra, Hungary, p. 104.) 

FRANCE. — National security, disarmament, reparations, economic 
and social problems, and matters of foreign policy have occupied the 
foreground in French political life during the period under review. 
The French believe that the best guarantee for their security lies in 
military preparation. President Millerand, at a naval celebration at 
Havre on July 25, declared that on land and sea alike France desired 
only to secure her future safety, and that a strong fleet as well as a 
strong army was necessary for her national safety. M. Briand, on 
the eve of the Washington Conference, declared in strongest terms 
that France could never disarm unless she received absolute guar- 
antees of protection for the future. At the Disarmament Conference 
he expressed the same view (cf. supra, p. 5). In advocating the pas- 
sage of the new French army bill, providing for an army of 630,000 
effectives, M. Poincare, shortly after he became Premier, declared that 
for reasons of defense France must be a " military power, but not 
militarist ". In connection with the reorganization of the army, the 
Chamber of Deputies by a large majority provided for the calling up 
of the 1922 class in May and November, thus making it possible to 
introduce a new system of eighteen months' service by 1923. On 
December 9 the Chamber unanimously adopted a measure providing 
for the building of three light cruisers, six destroyers, twelve torpedo 
boats and twelve submarines between 1922 and 1925, the total expense 
being estimated at 755,000,000 francs. That national security by 
armaments is financially embarrassing to France is evident from the 
official statement that the annual expenditure for her army and navy 
totals 4,500,000,000 francs, while her budget at the same time shows a 
deficit of over 2,000,000,000 francs. 

Intense excitement was occasioned in French political circles when 
on January 12 a ministerial crisis was precipitated. For months the 
Briand government had been the storm-center of bitter nationalist 
attacks; so severe was the criticism that before consenting to head 
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the French delegation to the Washington Conference, the Premier 
had demanded that the Chamber express confidence, which it did by 
a vote of 391 to 188. On his return from the Conference he found a 
number of interpellations awaiting him in both Houses; those in the 
Chamber were postponed in order not to interfere with the debate 
on the budget. A small group in the Senate, however, insisted on a 
public statement, and in reply to their demand the Premier reviewed 
his policy at length, concluding his remarks with an eloquent plea 
for the continuance of the Entente. On December 6 both Houses 
expressed confidence, the Senate by a vote of 249 to 12, the Chamber 
by 460 to 100. The Cannes Conference followed (cf. supra, p. 9) 
and the report soon circulated that in return for the Franco-British 
treaty M. Briand had made certain concessions on reparations and 
was yielding to the British demand for leniency toward Germany 
and for resumption of relations with Russia. The opposition press 
seized the opportunity to make a bitter onslaught on the govern- 
ment, and the Senate Commission for Foreign Affairs on January 11 
sent a warning telegram embodying a resolution adopted unanimously 
by 25 senators, declaring that no reductions in reparations should be 
made, and that the Franco-British compact should, above all else, 
confirm the guarantees, the methods of execution, and the securities 
then held by France under the Versailles Treaty. Objection was 
also made to French participation in the proposed Genoa Conference, 
to which both Germany and Soviet Russia were to be invited, unless 
all French rights were previously guaranteed. So violent was the 
feeling that finally President Millerand urged the Premier to return 
immediately to Paris. M. Briand hastened home, met with his cabi- 
net, and then appeared before the Chamber to defend his course of 
action and his policies. The resounding applause following his power- 
ful address, in which he challenged his opponents, had scarcely ceased 
before he abruptly announced his resignation and that of his min- 
istry. The task of forming a new government was assumed by M. 
Poincare, former president, ardent nationalist, and arch-enemy of 
Briand. Taking the portfolio of foreign affairs, he associated with 
him M. Barthou as Minister of Justice; M. Maginot, War and Pen- 
sions; M. Raiberti, Marine; Count de Lasteyrie, Finance; M. Mau- 
noury, Interior; M. Berard, Education; M. Le Trocquer, Public 
Works; M. Cheron, Agriculture; M. Sarraut, Colonies; M. Reibel, Lib- 
erated Regions; M. Peyronnet, Labor; M. Diot, Commerce, M. Strauss, 
Health. Of the new cabinet, made up wholly of members of the 
Right, five served under Briand while four have never held public 
office before. In announcing his program, the new Premier declared 
that France would remain on the Rhine until Germany had paid her 
reparations, restored the devastated provinces, and fulfilled the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in respect to disarmament, punishment of war crimi- 
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nals, and other provisions. He further declared himself in favor of 
the projected Anglo-French alliance, but made it clear that France 
would not be represented at the Genoa Conference unless she re- 
ceived very definite guarantees respecting Germany and Russia (cf. 
supra, p. 10). On January 19 the Chamber by a vote of 472 to 107 
expressed confidence. In restating his policy before the Chamber of 
Deputies on April 1, just prior to the opening of the Conference, M. 
Poincare' emphasized particularly the French demands regarding 
Russia, and insisted that the Conference must adhere to the Versailles 
Treaty in so far as Germany was concerned. The Chamber voted to 
sustain him 484 to 78. Replying in the Chamber on June 1 to inter- 
pellations on his foreign policy, the Premier declared that France 
could not forever be dragged at England's tail, and if the Entente 
were to endure, France must be treated as an equal. France, he said, 
did not desire to act alone against Germany to compel enforcement 
of the Versailles Treaty, but could do so if necessary. " Dangerous 
attempts ", he further asserted, were being made to cut down claims 
on Germany. To prevent such action, he stated that he had forbidden 
M. Du Bois, the French representative on the Reparations Commis- 
sion, to consent to any reduction of the French claims. At the same 
session the Socialist deputies, under the leadership of M. Herriot 
and M. Moutet, savagely attacked the government's policy toward 
Russia; riot ensued, but when order was restored the Chamber ex- 
pressed confidence by a vote of 484 to 100. — The appearance of the 
Premier and M. Sarraut, Minister for the Colonies, before the joint 
Foreign Affairs and Army and Navy Commissions on March 17 re- 
sulted in a stormy sesion. M. Sarraut vigorously defended the French 
delegation at Washington and expressed satisfaction with the results 
of that conference in so far as France was concerned. The Premier, 
though guarded in his statements, expressed little enthusiasm for the 
work done by ex-Premier Briand, and when challenged by M. Andre 1 
Tardieu, who declared that France had been humiliated in being ex- 
cluded from the early deliberations leading up to the Four-Power 
Treaty (cf. supra, p. 2), replied that he was not the sponsor for the 
French delegation nor was he responsible for either its membership 
or its policies. He stated, however, that " France shall never attend 
another conference where she will not be treated on the same footing 
with other countries" — A lull came when Parliament adjourned on 
April 8. It was of short duration, however, for no sooner had it re- 
assembled on May 23 than the Premier and his policies became 
targets for attack. Indeed, no less than twelve interpellations on 
various matters of government policy, including German reparations, 
the military bill, the Entente with England, and the attitude of France 
at Genoa, filled the agenda to overflowing. On May 26 Albert Favre, 
one of the leaders of the hitherto friendly Radical Socialist party, 
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not only denounced the Premier's German policy, but vehemently 
declared that he had deliberately striven for the failure of the Genoa 
Conference. On June 1 M. Poincare ably defended himself against 
these and other charges, but on the following day riotous scenes 
occurred in the Chamber and a pitched battle was narrowly averted 
when, in discussing the Russian question, the Radical Socialists rose 
en masse to attack the parties of the Right. Amidst these stormy 
scenes the Premier's policy was approved by the overwhelming 
majority of 484 to 100. 

In submitting his report on the French budget for 192a, M. Dou- 
mer, Minister of Finance in the Briand Cabinet, placed the financial 
disaster due to the war at 240,000,000,000 francs. The total debt, 
which in 1914 amounted approximately to 27 milliard francs, is now 
264,341,000,000 francs. Of this amount about 35,000,000,000 francs is 
owed abroad, over 15,000,000,000 francs being due to the United 
States. The budget, as approved by the Chamber of Deputies on 
December 14, provides for an expenditure of 25,140,000,000 francs 
with receipts of 24,327,000,000 francs. The budget could be balanced, 
M. Doumer asserted, by drastically cutting down government waste 
and expense and by increasing certain taxes. The income tax, from 
which the government hoped to receive considerable revenue, has 
thus far proved to be a disappointment; in 1919 only half a million 
people declared their income, and in 1920 the number was slightly 
increased. During the last fiscal year the number again fell off to 
500,000, of which a half returned figures so small as to be insignificant 
for revenue purposes. On February 19 the Minister of Finance 
issued an edict declaring that unless delinquents paid their obliga- 
tions after three months' notice they would be subject to garnishee 
proceedings. It was discovered that 200,000 persons had failed to 
make returns. — On May 17 the American War Debt Funding Com- 
mission was informed by the French government that it was ready to 
send a special mission to America to confer regarding payment of 
its debt. The American government on June 1 replied that it was 
ready to receive such a mission and Jean Parmentier, Administrator 
of the Ministry of Finance, was selected to head the mission. The 
French war debt on May 15 totaled $3,340,857,593 of principal and 
$430,000,000 of accumulated interest as contrasted with Great Britain's 
debt of $4,135,818,358 principal and $611,000,000 interest. Officials at 
Washington expressed the opinion that France would make no im- 
mediate payment on account but would arrange terms for future pay- 
ments when funds became available. 

The resignation of M. Berthelot as Secretary of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, the result of allegations that he had abused his 
official position in the matter of the Banque Industrielle de Chine 
which had suspended payments in June, caused a mild sensation in 
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political circles during December. A decree of March 17 suspends 
the late Secretary from his duties as an ambassador for a ten-year 
period without remuneration. — By the adoption of a resolution by 
the Chamber the government has been authorized to negotiate with 
the Chinese government for the assignment of the French instal- 
ments of the Boxer indemnity for the purpose of refloating the 
Banque and bolstering up the material and moral interests of France 
in the Far East. — Great political and commercial importance was 
attached to President Millerand's tour of the French African colonies 
which began on April 6. The purpose of the tour, it was announced, 
was to pay tribute to the Moroccan and Algerian soldiers who fought 
in French ranks in the World War, and to encourage the develop- 
ment of the numerous French projects which are springing up every- 
where. These include improved ports, new railroad lines, modern 
highways, construction of public edifices, and numerous agricultural 
and mining enterprises. The visit was slightly marred by tribal up- 
risings and nationalist demonstrations, particularly in Tunis. Con- 
siderable alarm has been manifested in government circles on account 
of the prevailing unrest in Syria and the serious anti-French demon- 
strations which occurred during April and May in Damascus, Horns, 
Hamma, Aleppo, and other Syrian centers. Dr. Shahbander, the 
Ghandi of Syria, and other leaders have been imprisoned. Thus far 
General Gouraud, the French High Commissioner, has failed to re- 
gain the confidence of the people and order is being maintained by 
force of troops. The Syrians desire to govern themselves and charge 
France with bad faith as a mandatary trustee. 

According to the census of 1921 the population increased last year 
only one-third as fast as that of Germany. The total population of 
37,000,000 the French hope to increase by a system of marriage and 
birth bonuses. To this end a nation-wide employers' association has 
been formed to which each employer contributes in proportion to 
the number of his employees. From the association fund every mar- 
ried man receives on the average two francs per day in addition to- 
his wages and two francs per day for every child. The average daily 
wage of the French workingman is twenty francs and the bonus 
amounts to a 10% increase for married men. — On July 7 the Senate 
voted a credit of 10,000,000 francs for relief of the unemployed. The 
government has also taken active measures to fight tuberculosis, to- 
aid in infant relief, and to encourage marriage by legislative action. — 
The foundation stone of the new Rheims Library was laid on July 21. 
The funds were donated by the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace. The presentation was made by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the Foundation. — By a vote of 92 to 3 the Council 
of the French Labor Federation on February 14 expressed confidence 
in M. Jouhaux, leader of the Moderates. — By the death of ex-Presi- 
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dent Paul Deschanel on April 28 France lost a distinguished historian 
and a member of the French Academy. (Cf. supra, Baltic States, p. 
9i.) 

GERMANY. — The principal events during the year revolved around 
economic problems and the effort of Germany to improve her diplo- 
matic and international status. Despite financial chaos, characterized 
by the rapid depreciation of the mark and the exceedingly high prices 
demanded for foreign raw materials, industry has not only continued 
but has increased the scope of its operations and output. Indeed 
industrial concerns and business men made rapid progress in recover- 
ing their pre-war markets, especially in South America and the Far 
East. Remarkable development has been made during the year in 
rebuilding Germany's merchant fleet Hamburg's shipping traffic in 
July amounted to about 60% of what it was in July, 1913; in other 
harbors it was 75% of its pre-war dimensions. It is estimated that 
at the present rate of building Germany will at the end of five years 
have a merchant fleet equal to that of 1914. One explanation for this 
progress is that the government in paying 12,000,000,000 marks in- 
demnity to shipowners for losses under the Versailles Treaty, stipu- 
lated that 90% of this amount be spent in building new ships in Ger- 
man shipyards, allowing only 10%. to be used in new purchases, the 
buying back of ships, or the chartering of foreign vessels. — Although 
the cost of living increased, it was estimated in official circles that 
not more than 100,000 persons were drawing unemployment benefits 
on November 1 as against 742,000 the previous June. On May 7 it 
was officially announced that only 12 out of every 1,000 persons were 
unemployed. The great Krupp works at Essen, now completely dis- 
armed and demilitarized, are employing 5,000 more men than in 1913; 
the giant gun lathes are turning out nitrate tubes; locomotives, agri- 
cultural machinery, cash registers, motor trucks, steel freight cars 
and railroad signaling apparatus also are being manufactured on a 
large scale. 

The problem of securing adequate revenue for reparations (cf. 
supra, p. 14) and for financing the government proved to be an ex- 
tremely difficult one. The taxation program submitted to the Reich- 
stag early in July called for the raising of about 80,000,000,000 paper 
marks. In an attempt to satisfy both the Right and the Left, the plan 
provided that half the amount should be raised by direct taxation 
and half by indirect levies. So rapid was the decline of the mark, 
however, that by November 1 the budget estimates and taxation 
plans were almost completely upset. It was calculated that an addi- 
tional 30,000,000,000 marks would have to be added to the yearly 
expenses of the government in order to cover the twenty per cent 
promised increase in wages to all state employees including railroad 
men. It was at this juncture that the National Association of German 
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Industrialists, dominated by Hugo Stinnes, offered to place at the 
disposal of the government foreign credits to the amount of 1,500,- 
000,000 gold marks on condition that the Cabinet agree to certain 
so-called governmental economies such as sale of the railroads, tele- 
graph lines and other public utilities to private investors, abolition 
of the eight-hour day, and consultation with private interests in for- 
mulating tax measures. The socialist and radical press immediately 
warned the government against being dictated to by capitalistic in- 
terests. Negotiations were subsequently broken off by the Associa- 
tion on the ground that the economic losses in Upper Silesia would 
make it impossible to raise the proposed credits. On December 12 
the Federal Council voted to increase postal, telephone, telegraph and 
railroad rates 2000% above pre-war levels. At the same time the 
National Economic Council approved a national credit association 
giving the government power to impose credit on all trades and in- 
dustries. The budget as introduced in the Reichstag on January 30 
provided for a revenue of 103,200,000,000 marks and expenditures of 
86,700,000,000. The surplus of 16,500,000,000 marks was to be used 
for reparations. The estimated deficit was placed at 183 milliards of 
paper marks, of which 171 milliards was charged to reparations. The 
revised tax plan, submitted by Chancellor Wirth on January 26, pro- 
vided for a compulsory loan of one billion gold marks, bearing no 
interest, for three years to cover the 1922 budget expenses except 
posts and railways; no tax on post-war profits; a 40% increase in coal 
duty, and sugar duty raised to 50 marks; an increase of V/2 to 2% per 
100 kilograms on sales. These new taxes, it was estimated, would 
increase the receipts by 45,000,000,000 marks. 

Although the existing form of government has not been seriously 
threatened by reactionary movements during the greater part of the 
year under review, the assassination of Matthias Erzberger, leader of 
the progressive elements of the Centrist (Christian People's) Party, 
on August 26, by ex-officers who took part in the notorious Kapp 
coup of March, 1920, caused considerable anxiety in republican circles 
and led to renewed efforts on the part of the government to suppress 
certain reactionary activities. On August 29 President Ebert issued a 
decree prohibiting meetings, demonstrations, processions and publi- 
cation of periodicals if, in the opinion of the authorities, they were 
calculated to promote violent change or abolition of the Constitution 
of the Republic. Fines up to 500,000 marks and jail sentences were 
fixed as penalties for violation of the order. Chancellor Wirth in a 
proclamation declared the government would employ drastic meas- 
ures in checking any anti-Republican movement in the Common- 
wealth. This was followed by an order from Minister of Interior 
Gradenauer temporarily suspending certain extreme nationalist news- 
papers, including the Deutsche Zeitung, the Social- Anzeiger and Der 
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Tag. Another executive order forbade the wearing of army uniforms 
by persons not in active military service; this order, subsequently 
modified to allow the wearing of army regalia by ex-soldiers at 
funerals of their comrades and upon other occasions to be deter- 
mined by the authorities, was issued for the purpose of putting an 
end to the frequent display of war trappings by prominent generals, 
and to prohibit members of the regular army and the security police 
from participating in nationalist demonstrations. By a further order, 
Admiral von Scheer and General von Lettow-Vorbeck were forbidden 
to make speeches in public. The government was warmly defended 
for its stand not only by the Socialists but even by the Communists; 
the reactionaries, on the other hand, were outspoken in their con- 
demnation of the government's action. The Nationalist party at its 
convention which opened at Munich on September 1 voiced its open 
defiance, ex-Minister of Finance von Helfferich and Dr. Hergt warn- 
ing Chancellor Wirth not to stir up a Nationalist whirlwind; Dr. 
Hergt even went so far as to declare that the Constitution would 
eventually be so changed as to effect the restoration of monarchy. 
In Bavaria the forces of reaction for a time defied Berlin but under 
Socialist pressure yielded, Dr. von Kahr and his entire cabinet re- 
signing on September 12 and being succeeded by a more liberal gov- 
ernment headed by Count Hugo Lerchenfeld. A further warning to 
the Monarchists was seen in the issuance of warrants on October 6 
for the arrest of Dr. Kapp, Colonel Bauer, Major Pabst, General von 
Luttwitz and others, leaders of the Kapp revolt, on charges of high 
treason. On December 21 a five-year prison sentence was imposed 
on Dr. Traugott von Jagow for his part in the threatened revolution. 
The decision of the Council of the League of Nations respecting 
Upper Silesia (cf. supra, p. 18) resulted in intense popular dissatis- 
faction throughout the country and, for a time, weakened the govern- 
ment. Junker and reactionary business interests were especially 
bitter in their attacks. This " outrageous " decision, they declared, 
unmistakably proved that the Chancellor's conciliatory policy toward 
the Allies and his efforts to meet the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had resulted only in additional insults and impositions by the 
Entente. After vain endeavors to persuade the leaders of the People's 
Party (representing big business) to support his plan of accepting 
the League's decision, Chancellor Wirth and his cabinet resigned 
office on October 22. Three days later, after futile efforts to induce 
representatives of the People's Party to form a new cabinet, Presi- 
dent Ebert requested Dr. Wirth to resume office and organize a new 
government. On October 26 the new cabinet, in large measure a re- 
organization of the old and drawn from the Social Democratic, 
Centrist and Democratic parties, was announced as follows: Chan- 
cellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wirth (Centrist); Vice- 
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Chancellor and Treasury, Gustav Bauer (Social Democrat); Interior, 
Herr Koester (Social Democrat); Defense, Dr. Gessler (Democrat); 
Economics, Herr Schmidt (Social Democrat) ; Agriculture and Food- 
stuffs and Finance ad interim, Herr Hermes (Centrist); Posts and 
Telegraphs, Herr Giesberts (Centrist); Labor, Dr. Henrich Brauns 
(Centrist); Transportation, General Groener (Democrat); Justice, 
Dr. Gustav Radbruch (Social Democrat). The new members were 
Dr. Radbruch and Dr. Koester. The vote of confidence, 230 to 132, 
following announcement of the slate indicated that the government 
could for the time being count upon the Social Democrats, the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, the Centrists and the Democrats for support. 
Neither the Independent Socialists nor the Democrats, however, obli- 
gated themselves to support the new government on all occasions. 
On October 27 Dr. Schiffer, ex-Minister of Justice, was named a 
national commissioner to negotiate with the Poles and the Council 
of the League concerning Upper Silesian conditions. On January 3t 
Dr. Walter Rathenau, former Minister of Reconstruction, was named 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs despite the opposition of the National- 
ists. — Not only was the entire world shocked but friends of the Re- 
public were filled with deep concern by the assassination of Dr. Wal- 
ter Rathenau, Minister of Foreign Affairs, on June 24. For months 
he had been regarded at home and abroad as the ablest man in the 
Wirth cabinet. The assassination, which was laid at the door of the 
Royalists, followed close upon bitter political and anti-Semitic attacks 
by the Nationalists under the leadership of Dr. Karl Helfferich, who 
the day before the murder had delivered a savage speech against the 
Foreign Minister and his policies. The slain Minister was accorded 
a state funeral in the Reichstag, the first since Bismarck's; he was 
temporarily succeeded in office by Dr. Haniel von Haimhausen, 
Under Secretary. During the last days of June drastic measures 
were undertaken by the government to prevent a Monarchist coup. 

The expected coalition of the Social Democratic and Independent 
Socialist parties failed to materialize as a result of action taken by 
the former party at its convention held at Goerlitz September 18-25. 
After emphasizing the importance of democracy and social reform, 
the party formally resolved to cooperate with any party that stands 
for the German Republic. This resolution, in a sense a bid for the 
support of the People's party, naturally alienated the Independent 
Socialists. For some time it has been evident that the latter party is 
dwindling in numbers and influence, its more moderate members 
joining the Social Democrats and its radical element tending to 
unite with the Communists. 

Throughout the year there has been considerable labor unrest, due 
in large measure to the rapid increase in the cost of living. Living 
cost, it is estimated, is 32 times as great as in 1913, while wages have 
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risen 24 times over those of the corresponding year. On February 2 
a strike initiated by subordinate railway employees and engine- 
drivers for a higher wage soon spread to all branches of the service 
and resulted in complete cessation of traffic in northern and western 
Germany. Although the Trade Union Head Committees issued a 
manifesto calling off the strike and condemning the strikers, they 
refused to obey. Among other things they demanded (1) the imme- 
diate revocation of the government order forbidding railway men to 
combine and strike; (2) the withdrawal of certain pending bills re- 
lating to railway finance and working hours; (3) that the government 
open negotiations at once with railway and leading trade unions with 
a view to remodeling and altering wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. Condemning the strike as a revolutionary act, the government 
at once adopted repressive measures, including the confiscation of all 
strike funds, and issued an edict forbidding railway officials to cease 
work under penalty of imprisonment or fine up to 50,000 marks. At 
the end of six days the strike was called off, the government prom- 
ising that disciplinary measures on a large scale or wholesale dis- 
missals would not be resorted to. Two days later in discussing the 
strike at length Chancellor Wirth declared that the issue concerned 
was not the economic question involving hours and wages, but the 
right of civil servants to strike. Civil servants, he said, were part 
of the government and as such must not be allowed to strike. The 
government's policy was attacked by the Independent Socialists but 
the Reichstag expressed confidence on February 15 by a vote of 220 
to 185, the majority of the Independent Socialists refraining from 
voting. — By recent announcement 700,000 laborers in Germany are 
enrolled in the Farm Workers' Union as against 8,000 in 1918. Of 
the 12,530,238 persons belonging to labor organizations on January 1, 
1921, 7,601,035 were members of the so-called Free Trade Union based 
on Socialistic principles; 750,456 were enrolled in the General Free 
Office Employees League. There were 1,700,000 workers in the 
Christian National unions, and 246,000 in Communist unions. 

The Peace Treaty between the United States and Germany was 
ratified by the Reichstag on September 30 with only a few Com- 
munist deputies voting against it; some of the Extreme Nationalists, 
including Dr. Karl Helfferich, Count von Westarp and General von 
Gallwitz, left the Chamber before the vote was taken. Dr. Otto Wied- 
feldt, the first director of Krupp's and a man of large business ex- 
perience, was appointed ambassador to the United States. — The work 
of disarmament has continued under the supervision of the Inter- 
allied Military Control Commission. On September 15 the Commis- 
sion reported that 102 cannon, 1,000,000 tons of shells, 186 mortars, 
2,852 machine guns, 163,000 rifles, and 90,000,000 small arms and cart- 
ridges still awaited destruction. As a result of the protest by the 
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Commission against the military formation of the Security Police, the 
number of men in each unit was reduced from 121 to 104. — According 
to statistics compiled by General von Altrock the German losses in 
the war were 1,805,555 killed and 4,246,779 wounded out of approxi- 
mately 13,000,000. — General von Falkenhayn, former Minister of War 
and one time Chief of Staff of the German army, died on April 7. — 
Special municipal elections in Berlin on October 16 resulted in a de- 
feat for the Socialist and Communist parties, who polled about 
800,000 votes against 845,000 for their bourgeois opponents. The new 
Board of Aldermen consists of 106 Socialists and Communists and 
116 non-Socialists, a loss of 19 for the parties of the Left. (Cf. supra, 
International Relations, pp. 9-22; Baltic States, p. 91.) 

HUNGARY. — Although the government made repeated efforts 
throughout the year to place Hungary on a secure footing, chaotic 
conditions continued and the country was swept by political storms. 
In July the parliament was thrown into a turmoil when Prince Win- 
dischgraetz charged Count Karolyi with having committed treason- 
able acts during the war. His charges, however, were not substan- 
tiated. Throughout the year the feud between the Legitimists, or 
partisans of the Habsburg restoration, and the Free Electionists, who 
maintain that the Hungarian throne is vacant and should be filled by 
popular election, has continued unabated. Late in October ex-King 
Charles made a second attempt to seize the throne; journeying by 
airplane from Lucerne, Switzerland, he arrived in Oedenburg on Oc- 
tober 22 and an army of 12,000 was immediately placed at his dis- 
posal. After a day's delay he proceeded toward Budapest. En route 
a cabinet was formed with Stephen Rakovsky, former speaker of the 
National Assembly, as premier, and including Count Julius Andrassy, 
Dr. Gratz and Edmund Beniczky, foremost Karlist leaders in parlia- 
ment. At Raab Charles issued a proclamation to the people an- 
nouncing his return and convoking the old parliament that had been 
dissolved by the revolution of October, 1918. At Budapest the gov- 
ernment, headed by Count Bethlen, the premier, assumed an equivocal 
attitude, apparently awaiting the course of events. Later evidence 
showed that the premier as well as other members of his cabinet had 
encouraged the plans of the ex-monarch. The bourgeoisie, mostly 
Jewish, and the organized workers were prepared to hail Charles as 
a welcome substitute for the terrorism of the Horthy regime, but in 
certain quarters the Habsburg adventure was unmistakably opposed. 
The Little Entente was frankly hostile and at once began to mobilize 
for action. On October 24 the Council of Ambassadors in an ulti- 
matum to Budapest demanded Charles's deposition and delivery to 
the Allies. Meanwhile Regent Horthy at the head of loyal troops 
decisively defeated Charles in an engagement fought a few miles 
southwest of Budapest. Charles and his wife, Queen Zita, were taken 
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prisoners and the Karlist leaders, including Andrassy, Rakovzky, 
Ostenburg, Count Sigray, Beniczky, Gratz and Prince Windischgraetz, 
were arrested and jailed. Early in November Charles and Zita were 
exiled to the island of Madeira, off the west coast of Africa, the 
Allies having resolved to make a third return to Hungary impossible. 
On April 1 the ex-Emperor died of pneumonia in his island exile. 
Although the Hungarian National Assembly had enacted a measure 
barring the House of Habsburg from the Hungarian throne, a proc- 
lamation issued immediately after the death of Charles and signed 
by eighteen prominent Legitimist leaders, headed by Counts Apponyi 
and Andrassy, announced the succession to the Hungarian throne of 
Prince Otto, eldest son of Charles, and the regency of Queen Zita 
pending Otto's coming of age. Cardinal Czernoch, the Prince Primate, 
endorsed the proclamation, but the government of Regent Horthy 
took no cognizance of it beyond taking measures to suppress any 
possible Legitimist coup. The frustrated attempt of Charles to regain 
the throne was followed by a cabinet crisis, Count Bethlen and his 
cabinet resigning. Pending the selection of a new cabinet, however, 
the Bethlen government remained in office and after several weeks of 
uncertainty received a promise of support from the leaders of the 
Assembly, thus enabling it to retain its grip. During the winter the 
violent attacks against the Horthy regime continued and on February 
15 a futile attempt was made to assassinate the Regent. The opposi- 
tion to the government was in no way allayed by a new franchise bill 
reducing the electorate by about one-quarter and substituting open 
polling for the secret ballot, thus practically giving the government 
control over the elections. The general election held from May 28 
to June 1 resulted in a large majority for the Horthy-Bethlen regime, 
the majority being composed exclusively of representatives of the 
countryside constituencies. Only three out of the eleven cabinet 
members were reelected. Socialists to the number of about twenty 
were elected for the first time in the history of the country. The 
Legitimists elected a number of representatives, but the Free Elec- 
tionists were practically eliminated. — The government in a memo- 
randum to the Reparations Commission reported that the damages 
suffered under the Rumanian occupation of 1910 amounted to 2,500,- 
000,000 gold francs. — A contract has been concluded between the Hun- 
garian government and a French syndicate for the construction of an 
international free port at Budapest — The separate peace treaty be- 
tween the United States and Hungary was ratified by the National 
Assembly on December 12. Following the exchange of ratifications 
Count Szechenyi, who married Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, was appointed 
Hungarian Minister to the United States. (Cf. supra, Austria, p. 85.) 
IBERIAN STATES. — In Spain ministerial dissension in the Al- 
lende-Salazar cabinet began to manifest itself early in July, and cul- 
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initiated in the resignation of Manuel Arguelles, Minister of Finance, 
who insisted that the new tariff, effective on May 19, together with 
certain commercial treaties, had an injurious effect on the interests 
of labor. On July 5 the other members of the cabinet joined Argu- 
elles but after pressure from the King they consented to remain, 
with the exception of the Minister of Finance, whose portfolio was 
immediately taken by Marino Ordonez. Less than a month elapsed 
before Spanish troops were disastrously defeated and Spanish rule in 
Spanish Morocco severely shaken by revolting Moorish tribesmen. 
In the face of this disaster Premier Allende-Salazar resigned office, 
August 10, and three days later th« veteran leader Antonio Maura 
formed a new cabinet in which Sefior La Cierva held the War port- 
folio. In his attempt to restore Spanish prestige in Morocco the new 
Minister of War was bitterly opposed by the army juntas (military 
committees), who sought to dictate to and interfere with the opera- 
tions of the army. After weeks of wrangling the cabinet resigned 
on January 11, following the refusal of the King to take action on a 
decree presented by Sefior La Cierva tantamount to dissolution of the 
juntas. National feeling, in so far as it was expressed, strongly 
favored the War Minister and on January 16 the cabinet of Sefior 
Maura was summoned to resume office, which it did upon receiving a 
written statement of submission from the recalcitrant juntas. Con- 
troversy regarding the restoration of constitutional guarantees again 
resulted in a ministerial crisis and on March 7 the Maura govern- 
ment resigned, being succeeded by a new cabinet headed by Sefior 
Guerra, speaker of the Chamber of Deputies. In outlining his pro- 
gram before the Chamber, the Premier stressed the importance of 
pacifying Morocco and promised to do his utmost to restore the con- 
stitutional guarantees which had been suspended three years pre- 
viously. On March 30 the official announcement that the King had 
signed a decree for full and universal restoration met with widespread 
approval. Early in April it was announced that a Liberal coalition 
had been formed from all the Liberal groups except the Romanones 
faction. The coalition program includes constitutional reform, social 
development, reduction in public expenditure and elaboration of a new 
civil and military policy in Morocco. 

Parliamentary elections in Portugal on July 10 gave the govern- 
mental party 65 seats, Democrats 57, Monarchists 5, Catholics 2, and 
other groups 5- When the new Chamber convened on July 25 Pre- 
mier Qutiroz emphasized the importance of economy in administra- 
tion, of reorganizing the public service, and of tax reform to include 
the introduction of an income tax. Towards the last of August, how- 
ever, the Qutiroz government, failing to receive the support of the 
Chamber, resigned and was succeeded by a coalition ministry formed 
by Senhor Antonio Granjo. On October 19 the Premier and Machado 
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dos Santos, founder of the republic, were assassinated by their politi- 
cal adversaries. Senhor Maia Pinto then formed a government, but 
with the dissolution of parliament and the adjournment of elections 
it resigned office. A fourth cabinet headed by Senhor Cunha Leal 
came into power on December 15. It pledged itself to remedy the 
high cost of living, stabilize the government and improve the country's 
wretched financial condition. The Leal government, however, proved 
to be merely transitory and on February 3 it resigned following a 
Democratic landslide in the elections for a new parliament. A new 
cabinet composed entirely of Democrats and headed by Antonio da 
Silva took office on February 7; it at once took steps to reduce and 
render powerless the national guard from which most of the revolu- 
tionary movement emanated. In the second place it attempted to 
remedy the deplorable state of the republic's finances. For the first 
time since 1918 a budget was introduced; a loan of i3,ooo,ooo from 
Great Britain, the first loan the republic had ever secured, also indi- 
cated that a serious effort was being made to correct grave economic 
and financial abuses. Meanwhile the Monarchists are confidently 
planning to return to power. 

ITALY. — Following the resignation of the Giolitti government on 
June 27 (cf. last IRecobd, p. 78), Ivanoe Bonomi, who had held succes- 
sively the portfolios of War and Treasury under Giolitti, was sum- 
moned to form a new ministry. By July 5 he had completed his 
slate, five parties being represented, as follows: two Reformist or 
War Socialists, namely the Premier as Minister of Interior and Al- 
berto Beneduce (Labor and Social Economy), controlling 21 seats in 
the Chamber; four Liberal Democrats, namely Marquis della Torretta 
(Foreign Affairs), Bergamasco (Marine), Corbino (Public Instruc- 
tion), and Belotti (Commerce and Industry), with 106 seats; three 
Nitti Liberals, namely Soleri (Finance), Raineri (Liberated Prov- 
inces), and de Nava (Treasury), with 41 seats; three Radicals or 
Social Democrats, namely Gasparotto (War), Girardini (Colonies), 
and Giuffrida (Posts and Telegraphs), with 37 seats; and three Catho- 
lics or Popularists, namely Mauri (Agriculture), Micheli (Public 
Works), and Rodino (Justice), with 107 seats. Neither the Extreme 
Right nor Left was represented in the coalition. The new Premier, 
in outlining his program before the Chamber, declared that Italy 
would scrupulously respect her foreign engagements and that the 
Treaty of Rapallo would be observed to the letter. Economic reforms 
would be carried forward as rapidly as possible; in this connection 
attention would be given to modifying the law on excess profits and 
to rehabilitating the finances. He also promised the disarmament of 
all citizens not legally authorized to bear arms. It was soon evident 
that the new government would depend upon the Right for the exe- 
cution of its foreign policy and upon the Left for the execution of its 
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domestic policy. Although the new ministry received an overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence on July 23, it gradually lost its grip. A number 
of factors contributed to its downfall. In the first place, discontent 
was expressed because of the failure of the Italian delegation at 
Washington to have Italy included in the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
or in the projected Anglo-French Treaty. Secondly, the govern- 
ment's course toward the failure of the Bank of Discount (Banca di 
Sconto). This institution, one of the largest in Italy, suffered such 
heavy losses that it suspended payments on December 29. The gov- 
ernment at once took steps to protect the bank's creditors, granted a 
limited moratorium and considered remedial measures for aiding 
those industries dependent upon the bank. On January 4, however, it 
was announced that a liquidating court had decreed the sequestration 
of the private fortunes of the directors of the bank. A third impor- 
tant cause was its alleged pro-Catholic bias. Anti-Catholic groups 
expressed considerable dissatisfaction on account of the half-masting 
of flags on public buildings and the sending of a delegation, headed 
by Minister of Agriculture Mauri, to the Vatican to convey condo- 
lences on the occasion of the death of Pope Benedict XV on Jan- 
uary 22. On the other hand, Catholic groups were alienated by the 
failure of the government to hav« a eulogy of the late Pope read 
from the tribune of the Chamber as had been promised. Most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, was the inability of the government to restore 
order and put an end to the revolutionary outbreaks on the part of 
Communists and Fascisti alike. The resignation of Premier Bonomi 
was announced on February 2. After a series of conferences with 
several ex-premiers, including Orlando, Giolitti and Nitti, and a futile 
attempt on the part of Orlando to form a coalition cabinet, the King 
on February 9 summoned Premier Bonomi, whose resignation he had 
not yet accepted, to present himself again before Parliament for a 
vote of confidence. Lack of confidence was expressed on February 17 
by a vote of 295 to 107, the Catholic party and the Reformists alone 
supporting the ministry; both the Right and the Fascisti voted 
solidly against it. 

After a delay of two weeks Signor Luigi Facta, ranked as a pro- 
Giolitti man, succeeded in forming a new cabinet as follows: Interior, 
the Premier; Foreign Affairs, S. Schanzer; Navy, S. de Vito; War, S. 
Amendola; Justice, S. L. Rossi; Treasury, S. Peano; Industry, S. T. 
Rossi; Public Works, S. Riccio; Labor, S. Dello Sbarba; Posts, S. Di 
Cesare (later S. Fulci); Education, S. Anile; Agriculture, S. Bertini; 
Finance, S. Bertone; Colonies, S. Di Scalea; Liberated Provinces, S. 
Ferraris. The Facta cabinet represented a coalition of all the consti- 
tutional groups except the Nationalists and the Fascisti. Faced by 
both internal and external trouble the new government, like its prede- 
cessor, has found its path a thorny one. 
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The bitter struggle waged between the Fascisti and Communists 
throughout the greater part of last year subsided somewhat during 
the first weeks of the Bonomi ministry. The last months of 1921, 
however, witnessed a recrudescence of violence. In November the 
Fascisti definitely constituted themselves a political party, extremely 
national in spirit and principle and pledged to uphold middle-class 
ideals. In domestic affairs they advocate liberty of contract, coopera- 
tion between capital and labor, the establishment of a stabilized class 
of peasant proprietors, the suppression of the free commune, the 
centralization of power, and war upon communism. In international 
affairs they stand for an aggressive foreign policy, the seizure of the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, the annexation of Fiume, the Italian - 
ization of the annexed areas, and the consistent pursuit of an im- 
perialistic policy in the Mediterranean to benefit the agrarian and 
commercial interests of the mother country. A new organization, the 
Arditi del Popolo, composed of extreme Socialists, Communists and 
radical Catholics, and pledged to violent reprisals against the Fascisti, 
has grown rapidly in numbers and in power. In addressing Parlia- 
ment on March 17, Premier Facta announced that the government 
would restore order impartially between the two warring factions. 
It was unjust, he declared, to allow a part of the citizenry to disturb 
the rights of the rest. On the same day it was announced that one 
thousand Fascisti had been arrested and that disorderly Communist 
elements were being apprehended. Despite these efforts on the part 
of the government, trouble still continued between the two factions. 
As the result of serious street fighting in Rome on May 24, twenty- 
one persons were wounded. During the following week members of 
both organizations were killed or wounded in Genoa, Bologna, Trieste, 
Alessandria and Parma. Permits to carry guns were withdrawn in 
both the city and province of Rome and in Florence. In the latter 
city 65,000 Fascisti assembled during the last of May; wire communi- 
cation with the outside world was cut off, and surrounding villages, 
controlled by Socialists and Communists, were bombed or burned 
and Socialist or Communist mayors everywhere forced to resign. 
During June the country seemed to be drifting rapidly toward even 
more widespread civil war. 

The Fascisti on March 3 seized Fiume, reopening what was 
thought to be a settled problem. By the terms of the Treaty of 
Rapallo Fiume was given the status of a free city and by September 7 
the legionaries of d'Annunzio had withdrawn; a month later the 
Constituent Assembly, chosen under the supervision of an Italian 
commissioner, elected Professor Riccardo Zanella president' of a pro- 
visional national government by a vote of 57 to 11. At the time the 
minority group, under the leadership of Signor Blasich, declared it 
would continue to fight for annexation to Italy. For months Zanella 
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endeavored to disarm the Fascisti but without success, the Italian 
carabineers being half-hearted in their assistance. The Fiume presi- 
dent then demanded that the Italian government allow the Free State 
to have its own police force. The Fascisti objected and the Nationalist 
press of Rome labeled Zanella as an enemy of Italy. A climax was 
reached when on March 3 the Fascisti stormed the government 
palace, forcing Zanella to surrender and flee the city. The president 
and about two-thirds of the Constituent Assembly took refuge in 
Jugoslavia where they are holding official meetings and from whence 
they have appealed to the Jugoslav premier to intervene and restore 
normal conditions. Meanwhile Signor Schanzer, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on March 19 reiterated the intention of the government to 
uphold the terms of the Rapallo pact respecting Fiume. He also 
declared that the Italian policy toward Albania would remain un- 
changed except that Italy would ask to be allowed to withdraw the 
Italian detachment at Scutari. After he had outlined the govern- 
ment's policy toward European peace and the program of economic 
restoration which Italy would pursue, confidence was expressed by a 
vote of 275 to 89. On April 14 Rome officially announced that the 
conversations between Italian and Jugoslav representatives continued 
in a conciliatory spirit, and that an attempt was being made to find a 
solution of the Fiume problem. Within a week following, Zanella, in 
a message to Premier Facta, declared that no agreements could be 
stipulated with respect to Fiume without the approval of its consti- 
tuted government. Pending an adjustment of the difficulty, the city 
is under military control of the Italian army. 

By a Treasury decree of August 23 the United States dollar, and 
not the English pound, will in the future be the Italian standard of 
international payments. — The cost of replacing the war ruin wrought 
in the Asiago and Trentino regions has been placed at 3,000,000,000 
lire at the present rate of exchange. Over 130,000 homes were de- 
stroyed; of these 50,000 have been rebuilt. It is estimated that it will 
require two years to complete the task. — According to figures given 
out by the government Statistics Bureau on April 14, Italy's popula- 
tion on December 1 totaled 38,835,174 including 1,564,691 persons in 
the redeemed provinces. The increase over the census of 191 1, ex- 
cluding the redeemed populations, amounted to 7.5%. — Notwithstand- 
ing Italy's desperate internal situation, some little attention has been 
devoted to her colonies during the year. In May it was reported that 
the Duke of Abruzzi was giving all his time to the development of 
Italian Somaliland where 7500 acres of land have been prepared for 
the cultivation of cotton, the first crop of which is expected this year; 
13,000 additional acres are being irrigated and prepared for other 
crops. On May 23 it was officially stated that Italy had begun an 
offensive against the Arabs in Tripoli. Local levies supported by a 
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few Italian regiments under command of General Badoglio comprise 
the Italian forces. Bombing airplanes are also being extensively used 
by the Italians. 

On September 30 the Vatican semi-officially declared that it could 
not take the initiative in the settlement of the "Roman question" 
which had been rumored. In reply, the government press observed 
that the Quirinal was quite satisfied with the de facto reconciliation 
brought about during Signor Nitti's premiership. On February 6 
Cardinal Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, was chosen to succeed Pope 
Benedict XV, who died on January 22. The new Pope, who has 
taken title of Pius XI, is said to favor reconciliation with the Italian 
government. 

NETHERLANDS.— Following the rejection by the Second Cham- 
ber of an essential clause in the new army bill providing for a 
reduction in forces, the Dutch cabinet formally resigned on July 18, 
1921. Actual resignation, however, was postponed and by July 27 
Premier Ruys de Beerenbrouck had reconstructed his ministry by 
naming Burgomaster de Geer of Arnheim as Minister of Finance, and 
M. Van Dyk, former chief of the Typographic Institute, as head of 
the Army and Navy Department. — When parliament reassembled on 
September 20 the Queen, in her speech from the throne, warmly advo- 
cated strengthening the fleet so that Holland's eastern possessions 
might be adequately protected. The government proposed to confine 
its practical program to the requirements for the next six years; this 
will involve the completion of two cruisers, the building of twelve 
destroyers, ten submarines, two submarine mine-layers, a mother-ship 
for submarines, four scouts, material for the air fleet and the making 
of about 4,000 mines. This curtailed plan, if followed to completion, 
will cost Holland annually approximately $15,000,000. Many Hol- 
landers, especially Socialists and Communists, asserted that Holland 
could ill afford such an expenditure, and that the Four Power Treaty 
negotiated at the Washington Conference (cf. supra, p. 2) rendered 
defense of the neutrality of the Dutch Indies superfluous. — Unemploy- 
ment and strikes have been prevalent throughout the year. Business 
interests have been especially insistent that the legislation regulating 
trade and limiting hours and conditions of labor be modified. — Com- 
plete census returns show that the population at the close of 1920 was 
6,926,314. — The Social-Democratic Labor Party at its twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention in December emphasized the importance of continuing 
the struggle for disarmament and nationalisation. The party leaders 
did not disguise their readiness and anxiety to secure the active co- 
operation of the Catholic labor organizations; their overtures, how- 
ever, were accorded a scornful reception by the Catholic press. 

POLAND. — Throughout the greater part of the year Poland has 
been engaged in serious disputes with her neighbors, Russia, Lithu- 
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ania and Germany. Alleged failure on the part of Russia to surrender 
certain property and to pay 30,000,000 gold rubles as stipulated in 
the Treaty of Riga (cf. last Record, p. 86), brought the two countries 
to the verge of a new war. After a heated exchange of notes, how- 
ever, a supplementary agreement was reached on October 8. By it 
Poland agreed to expel anti-Soviet plotters, and Russia promised to 
return Polish property and pay the sum pledged in the Riga Treaty 
within two weeks. The Soviet authorities in mid-December made 
their first payment in the amount of 50,000,000,000 Polish marks, thus 
giving Poland its first substantial gold reserve. During January and 
February anti-Bolshevist groups in Poland carried on a sort of 
guerilla warfare against Russia. So annoying to the latter did this 
become that early in March M. Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, called upon the Warsaw government to break up these 
organizations. He contended that the Ukrainian General Petlura and 
others were preparing on Polish territory for a Spring attack on 
Russia, and declared that any further violations of the Riga Treaty 
would tend to bring about a resumption of war between Poland and 
Russia. To these charges the Poles entered a general denial. 

The final chapter in the long dispute between Poland and Lithuania 
regarding Vilna (cf. last Record, p. 99), was practically terminated 
when on March 24 the Polish Diet voted formally to annex the terri- 
tory over Lithuania's protest. The Lithuanians insisted upon the 
immediate withdrawal of General Zeligowski, who for many months 
had illegally held the territory. They further proposed that Vilna be 
made an autonomous community, which proposal the Poles energeti- 
cally refused to accept. By resolution of September 24 the Assembly 
of the League of Nations urged the two countries to open new parleys 
with a view to reaching a satisfactory settlement. Finally President 
Pilsudski elaborated a plan providing for the erection of Vilna into 
an independent state to be known as Central or Middle Lithuania. 
The plan also provided for the resignation and withdrawal of Zeli- 
gowski and the holding of new elections in the disputed area. The 
Pilsudski scheme, bitterly opposed by the Polish annexationists, was 
accepted by the Polish Diet but only after President Pilsudski had 
threatened resignation. Toward the end of November Zeligowski 
withdrew, turning over the administration of the district to M. 
Meysztowics, a native of Vilna. Plebiscite elections to determine the 
future of the territory, held January 8, resulted in favor of Poland, 
but the Council of the League of Nations refused to accept the result 
on the ground that the elections had not been held under its super- 
vision. The Lithuanian government on its part declared that irregu- 
larities had occurred and that the election had been stage-managed by 
Poland. Despite the League's ruling and the Lithuanian charge, the 
Vilna Diet on February 20 unanimously voted for union with Poland. 
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On March 2 Great Britain warned Poland that serious consequences 
to the peace of Europe might follow any attempt at annexation. Ac- 
cordingly on March 3 the demand of the Vilna delegates, that Vilna 
be fully and immediately incorporated, was rejected by the Polish 
cabinet, with the result that the cabinet fell from power, an evidence 
of the strong sentiment in favor of complete and immediate union. 
The formal incorporation of Vilna as Polish territory on April 18 
was followed by an endeavor on the part of the Poles to settle the 
status of the neutral zone between Poland and Lithuania. A request 
from Poland to the Council of the League of Nations that the zone 
be divided was referred to M. Hymans of Belgium. On his recom- 
mendation the Council decided to maintain the military neutrality of 
the zone so far as the keeping and transit of war materials were con- 
cerned, but, with this exception, to establish a provisional line of de- 
marcation in order that legal and judicial administration might be 
facilitated. — The settlement of the Upper Silesian question was, on 
the whole, eminently satisfactory to the Poles (cf. supra, p. 18). On 
August 15 it was officially announced that an agreement had been 
concluded with the Free City of Danzig providing for the abolition 
after April 1 of the customs frontier between the Free City and 
Poland. (Cf. supra, p. 93.) 

A number of important governmental changes occurred during the 
year. After several stormy months of struggle the government of M. 
Witos resigned on September 9. Unable to form a parliamentary 
cabinet, the party leaders resorted to the unprecedented experiment 
of forming an " Extra-Parliamentary " government. The new min- 
istry, headed by M. Ponikowski, Director of the Warsaw Polytech- 
nical College, was as follows: Foreign Affairs, M. Skirmunt; Finance, 
M. Michalski; Transportation, M. Sikorski; Public Works, M. Naru- 
towicz; War, M. Sosnkowski; Commerce and Industry, M. Stras- 
burger; Agriculture, M. Raczynski; Posts and Telegraphs, M. Stes- 
lowicz; Health, M. Chodzko; Justice, M. Sobolewski; Provisions, M. 
Wyczolkowski; Internal Affairs, M. Downarowicz; Public Welfare, 
M. Darowski; German Poland, Dr. Trzcinski. The new government 
made excellent progress in stabilizing the economic conditions of the 
country and its withdrawal, in connection with the Vilna episode, 
proved to be only temporary, all the former ministers being recalled 
with three exceptions: M. Zagorny-Marynowski became Minister of 
Transportation; M. Ossowski, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
and M. Kamienski, Minister of Internal Affairs. Serious differences 
of opinion within the cabinet itself over the question of procedure to 
be adopted in forthcoming elections for a new and regular parlia- 
ment, together with the feeling that it had completed its task in the 
field of international affairs, led to the resignation of the Ponikowski 
government on June 6. It was succeeded on June 29 by a new gov- 
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ernment headed by Arthur Sliwinski. — The new electoral bill provides 
for a parliament to consist of a Lower House of 408 deputies and a 
Senate of 102 members. The state is to be divided into 69 electoral 
districts, each of which will be represented in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by from four to sixteen deputies. The City of Warsaw will be 
allowed sixteen representatives. The ratio of representation will be 
one deputy for every 65,958 inhabitants. 

RUSSIA. — Although Russia has passed through another year of 
famine and uncertainty, the Soviet government still retains control. 
Throughout the year it apparently redoubled its efforts to secure 
recognition of the great Western Powers, not to mention the smaller 
European states. To this end Lenin and other more moderate leaders 
have manifested an increasing tendency to compromise with capital- 
ism. — Owing to protracted drought, lack of seed and the demoraliza- 
tion of the Russian transport service, a famine scourge gripped the 
country during the greater portion of the year. In July it was offi- 
cially reported that a state of famine prevailed in ten provinces in- 
cluding Ufa, Tzaritzan, Saratov, Samara, Sumbirsk, Viatka, Perm, 
Kazan and the northern Caucasus. These provinces, for the most 
part located in the rich and fertile valley of the Volga, were at the 
beginning of the year populated by about 18,000,000 people. Thou- 
sands who sought relief by migrating elsewhere fell victims to cholera 
and typhus as did other thousands who remained behind. To combat 
both famine and pestilence not only did the Executive Committee of 
the Soviets abandon its normal work, but a special Famine Relief 
Commission was created to deal with the twin problems. On July 11 
Archbishop Tikhon, head of the Orthodox Greek Church in Russia, 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and York for food and 
medicine for the famine-stricken area. Two days later a similar 
appeal came from Maxim Gorky on behalf of the millions of his 
countrymen threatened with destruction. Still another appeal was 
sent to United States Secretary of Commerce Hoover asking for 
assistance. In reply Mr. Hoover made it clear that the United States 
was ready to help starving Russia on condition (1) that the Soviet 
government free all Americans confined in Soviet prisons; and (2) 
that the Soviet government officially state to the American Relief 
Administration's representatives at Riga that help was needed and 
desired, that representatives of the organization be given full liberty 
of movement in Russia, be allowed to organize local committees 
without Soviet interference, be afforded free transportation of sup- 
plies, receive free housing, fuel and equipment, and that rations for 
the sick from the Soviet government must be continued despite the 
importation of food by the American mission. The committee on its 
part promised to distribute aid to all sects and classes impartially 
and to refrain scrupulously from every kind of anti-Soviet propa- 
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ganda. These conditions were accepted by the Russians on August 
19 and the machinery of relief was at once put in operation under the 
supervision of Col. W. H. Haskell. By the end of September 5,000 
tons of food had been shipped into Russia. On December 23 the 
American government appropriated $20,000,000 for Russian relief on 
condition that the Soviet government would expend $10,000,000 for 
the purchase of food and seed supplies in the United States within 90 
days. At Christmas time Colonel Haskell reported that 27,000,000 
Russians were starving. During the winter numerous charitable and 
humanitarian organizations in the United States as well as various 
European National Relief organizations rendered splendid service. 
An International Relief Commission, headed by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
with branches in eighteen countries, aided in saving millions of lives. 
On February 9 the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet gov- 
ernment resolved on the confiscation of ecclesiastical property, for 
the purpose of famine relief. This decision, quite in keeping with 
the advice of Archbishop Yevdokim of Novgorod, was bitterly op- 
posed by most of the higher dignitaries of the Church including 
Archbishop Tikhon, the Patriarch of all Russia. Early in May a 
number of the higher clergy were condemned to death for openly 
opposing the government's action. Charged by the government and 
several of his fellow priests with favoring counter-revolutionary agi- 
tation, Tikhon, the Patriarch, was forced to resign on May 17. The 
circumstances of his resignation brought forth a protest from the 
Vatican to the Moscow government on May 26, and a few days later 
British ecclesiastical authorities also sent a telegram of protest to 
Premier Lenin. In its reply under date of June 7 the Soviet govern- 
ment declared that the British Church plea for Tikhon was dictated 
by a "narrow caste", and frankly stated that the former patriarch 
together with other ecclesiastics would be prosecuted for having re- 
sisted measures aimed to save the lives of millions. It further de- 
clared that the majority of the Russian clergy favored the Soviet 
policy and that Tikhon and other opponents had "always worked 
hand in hand with czardom and the nobility ".—Meanwhile, although 
the famine continued, conditions were much improved. In April 
Secretary Hoover advised President Harding that possibly a portion 
of the $20,000,000 congressional appropriation would not be needed. 
On the other hand, Dr. Nansen of the International Relief organiza- 
tion, late in April, declared that Mr. Hoover was far too optimistic 
and that while conditions had improved in the Volga area they were 
worse in South Russia and Crimea; Dr. Nansen estimated that 5,000,- 
000 Russians would perish before the next harvest. Cannibalism, he 
declared, was on the increase in Samara and the Tartar Republic. 
The American Relief Administration announced on May 28 that it 
still had 85,000 relief workers employed in Russia; approximately 
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$5S,ooo,ooo worth of supplies had been distributed, including 650,000 
tons or 92 shiploads. Continuation of American relief will be largely- 
determined by Edgar Rickard, Director General of the American 
Relief Administration, who sailed for Russia on May 18 for the pur- 
pose of investigating conditions including the prospects and results 
of the harvest. 

Soviet economic policy has undergone considerable modification. 
The system of forcible requisitioning of the peasants' surplus has 
been abandoned. Factories, though still nominally state-owned, have 
been opened under private management; a modified form of private 
trade has been established and foreign concessionaires have been 
allowed to import machinery and supplies and to export produce or 
manufactured goods. The cooperative societies, which have devel- 
oped rapidly both in numbers and in power under Soviet rule, have 
not only been liberated from government control, but have been in- 
creasingly utilized as a trading medium by the Soviet authorities. 
Of these cooperative societies the Consumers' Unions are by far the 
most important; they enjoy self-government, elect their management 
from their own number, and exert a powerful influence in develop- 
ing local industries and stimulating economic activity. In the manu- 
facturing and mining industries trust organizations are beginning to 
appear. To facilitate foreign trade a new state bank, which pays 
interest on accounts and makes loans to private individuals and cor- 
porations, has been opened in Moscow. During the year the govern- 
ment also undertook to stabilize the currency, reform the system 
of taxation and adopt a more scientific budget. Soviet leaders like 
Lenin, Tchitcherin, Krassin and Leo Kamenev, while avowing that 
the fundamental ideas of the Soviet remain the same, frankly confess 
that the compromise with capitalism is a matter of expediency. 

The Congress of the Third International which opened at Moscow 
on June 19, 1921, adjourned on July 20 after reelecting M. Zinoviev 
as chairman of the executive committee. In contrast with the First 
and Second Congresses, the speeches and resolutions showed a de- 
cided tendency away from extreme radicalism. In advocating that 
the Communist party proceed with caution, the leaders admitted that 
the much-desired world revolution was progressing slowly. In this 
same connection Kamenev, head of the Moscow Soviet, on September 
23 declared that Russia now realized that it was impossible to re- 
fashion society at one stroke; he further declared that the Bolsheviki 
during the last four years would never have adopted extreme meas- 
ures had it not been that war conditions, both civil and foreign, 
compelled iron discipline to preserve the Soviets' existence. 

At the Ninth All-Russian Soviet Congress, held in Moscow De- 
cember 23 to January 4, a new Central Executive Committee was 
chosen embracing representatives from all the autonomous republics 
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hitherto unrepresented. As was expected, Lenin was reappointed 
President of the Council of the People's Commissars. Lenin recon- 
structed his cabinet as follows: President of the Council, Lenin; 
First Vice-President, Rykov; Second Vice-President, Tsurnpoff; Edu- 
cation, Lunacharsky; Foreign Trade, Krassin; Finance, Karestinsky; 
National Minorities, Stalin; Labor, Schmidt; Food, Brukhanoff; De- 
fense, Trotzky; Communication and Interior, Djerjinsky; Posts and 
Telegraphs, Dovnalevsky; Health, Semashko; Foreign Affairs, Tchit- 
cherin; Justice, Kursky; Agriculture, Yakovenko. All members of 
the cabinet are Right Wing Communists and followers of Lenin. 
Russia, declared Lenin, must adopt a new economic policy in order 
that home production might be encouraged and foreign trade stimu- 
lated. It was further announced that the power of the dreaded All- 
Russian Extraordinary Commission had been curtailed; that hence- 
forth it would be under the Department of Interior and its future 
activities would be limited to matters purely political. The imme- 
diate restoration of the habeas corpus law was decreed and provision 
made that all accused persons should enjoy trial within a period of 
two months after arrest. At the session of December 29 Trotzky 
took occasion to denounce the Washington Conference, one of the 
first consequences of which, he declared, would be an attack by Japan 
on the Far Eastern Republic. 

During November and the first weeks of December the government 
was confronted with two uprisings: the first of these occurred in East 
Karelia, a region mainly populated with Finns but left under Russian 
administration by the terms of the Finno-Russian or Dorpat Treaty 
(cf. last Record, p. 98). The Karelians set up and for more than a 
month maintained an independent government. Early in February, 
however, the insurrectionists were decisively beaten and the revolt 
crushed. The Karelians asserted that the insurrection was caused by 
the failure of Moscow to observe the Soviet guarantee for full 
autonomy for East Karelia under the protocol of the Dorpat Treaty. 
The second uprising, nationalistic in character, took place in the 
Ukraine, but was easily stamped out. — On September 26 the Russian 
Foreign Office, in a note to Great Britain, emphatically asserted that 
the British charges of Russian anti-British propaganda in Persia, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia were based on forgeries. To this state- 
ment Lord Curzon, on November 15, made a categorical denial. — 
Following a vitriolic attack by United States Senator Borah, ques- 
tioning his conduct, Boris Bakmeteff, who came to the United States 
in 1917 as head of the Russian War Mission sent by the Kerensky 
government, and who had been the officially recognized Russian 
ambassador at Washington since then, submitted his resignation to 
Secretary Hughes on June 4. The American State Department offi- 
cially denied that M. Bakmeteff had misappropriated any moneys 
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under his control as representative of Russian interests in the United 
States, this being the import of the charges against him. — During the 
year commercial treaties have been concluded with a number of 
European states (cf. International Relations, pp. 9-14; Baltic States, 
pp. 90-91; Czechoslovakia, p. 93; Poland, p. 112; Japan, p. 122). 

THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES.— In Denmark general industrial 
depression, due in part to German competition, was followed by the 
greatest labor struggle in the history pf the country. Trouble began 
early in January when employers attempted to cut wages 20% and 
lengthen the working day. A general lockout, affecting 150,000 men, 
followed and a settlement was not reached until April 7. — In May 
both chambers of the Rigsdag ratified the Danish-German Treaty 
establishing a new frontier line across Slesvig and settling related 
questions thereto. Foreign Minister Scavenius stated that, even 
though Denmark obtained less than it desired, the treaty formed the 
basis for the future development of neighborly relations. All politi- 
cal parties approved the government's attitude. The government 
proposed to reduce Denmark's military personnel and expenditure by 
reducing the annual contingents from 11,500 to 6,700 men, and the 
annual training period to a fortnight for infantry and two months 
for cavalry. Danish military expenditures will thus be reduced from 
63,000,000 to 43,000,000 kroner annually. Compulsory service, how- 
ever, is to be retained. — The Autonomous party, one of the two po- 
litical groups of the Faroe Islands, demands that the islands be put 
upon an equal political footing with Iceland. 

In September Norway enacted a law providing for limited prohibi- 
tion; importation of liquors or wines containing more than 14% of 
alcohol is prohibited; great difficulty has been experienced in en- 
forcing the act. — As a result of the parliamentary elections (Storting) 
held on October 24 the parties of the Left retained their hold on the 
government. The Socialists elected 8 as against 17 at the previous 
general election, Communists 29 as against none, Labor 2 as against 
3, Radicals 38 as against 52, Agrarians 17 as against 3, Right and 
Liberals 56 as against 51. The annual report of the Norwegian Labor 
Party showed a loss of 41,000 members, due to the defeat in June, 
1921, of an ill-advised general strike. This loss was one-third of the 
party's strength. — A new compulsory arbitration law marks the cul- 
mination of a series of efforts to rid Norwegian industry of the strike 
menace. The law empowers the government, in cases where dis- 
putes between labor and capital endanger public interests, to decide 
that an arbitration court shall pass judgment on the conflict, and 
forbids cessation of work because of the dispute. The arbitration 
court consists of five members of whom the labor organizations ap- 
point one, the employers' associations one, and the government three 
including the chairman. The judgment, passed by simple majority, 
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is binding, but not for a period longer than two years without consent 
of the parties. Illegal stoppage of work is punishable with fines up 
to about $6,750. The Conservatives voted against the measure but 
the Communists, Socialists and Agrarians passed it by their com- 
bined efforts. The Radicals, while opposed to it in principle, voted 
for it in order to avoid a ministerial crisis. The law is enacted for 
one year only. 

As a result of elections held in Sweden in September for the 
Second Chamber of the Riksdag, the Social Democratic party, under 
the leadership of Hjalmar Branting, won an overwhelming victory, 
the political pendulum thus swinging sharply from the Right to the 
Left. The new laws enfranchising women, removing the tax require- 
ment for voters, and lowering the voting age to 23 years, greatly en- 
larged the electorate and gave it opportunity to express its political 
•desires. The prospect of a Socialist regime had a depressing effect 
upon business. Following the election and resignation early in Octo- 
ber of the von Sydow cabinet, a new ministry was constituted as fol- 
lows : Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Branting; Justice, 
Ackerman; Defense, Hansson; Finance, Thorsson; Interior, Lind- 
quist; Commerce, Orne; Public Works, Svensson; Culture, Slosson; 
Agriculture, Linders. Hansson, Thorsson and Svensson served in the 
former Branting cabinet (cf. last Record, p. 99). The Riksdag on May 
,31, by a vote of 105 to 94 in the Second Chamber and 81 to 47 in the 
First Chamber, refused to ratify a long-pending commercial treaty 
with Soviet Russia largely because it was felt that the treaty did not 
sufficiently safeguard Sweden's economic and political rights. — Con- 
siderable unemployment prevailed during the year under review. A 
lumber-mill lockout, affecting 24,000 men, was terminated on May 19. 
The agreement signed by both parties to the controversy called for a 
33% wage reduction below that of last year. 

SWITZERLAND. — By 154 votes out of 163 M. Robert Haab was 
•chosen by the Federal Assembly to succeed M. Motta as President of 
the Confederation. — The Federal Council by a vote of 7 to 2 ratified 
the convention with France concerning the free border zones as pro- 
Tided by the Treaty of Versailles. — Business, especially the lace in- 
dustry, has suffered during the year under review. 

Vn. ASIA AND AFRICA 
CHINA. — Throughout the year China continued to struggle in the 
mire of civil war, financial chaos and economic distress. Internecine 
strife centered around three important Chinese personages: Generals 
Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, and Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. General Chang 
Tso-lin first came into prominence as a bandit leader, then rose 
rapidly to the rank of a Tuchun or Military Governor, and at the 
opening of the year was Inspector-General of Northern Manchuria 



